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Party is convinced that the only policy which is at once education-
ally sound and suited to a democratic community is one under which
primary education and secondary education are organised as two
stages in a single continuous process; secondary education being
the education of the adolescent and primary education being educa-
tion preparatory thereto." 1 This view had been gaining support
after the war, and many teachers and officials emphasised the
meagre provision made for the training and instruction of the
majority of our adolescents at a period which was perhaps the most
important and critical of their lives.
The problem appeared such an urgent one that the Consulta-
tive Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir W. H. Hadow, was
asked to inquire into "the organisation, objective, and curriculum
of courses of study suitable for children who will remain in full-
time attendance at schools, other than secondary schools, up to
the age of fifteen." The report of the Committee, The Education
of the Adolescent, appeared in 1926, and its publication inaugurated
a new era in education which culminated in the Act of 1944.
The report drew attention to the essential nature of the problem
under investigation. "There is a tide which begins to rise in the
veins of youth at the age of eleven or twelve. It is called by the
name of adolescence. If that tide can be taken at the flood, and a
new voyage begun in the strength and along the flow of its current,
we think that it will move on to fortune," The Committee advo-
cated a clean break in the education of children between the ages of
eleven arid twelve. All those who did not go forward to "secondary"
education in the traditional meaning of the term, should receive a
secondary education in a truer and broader sense in selective and
non-selective central schools and senior departments. This newer
form of secondary education would differ from the older in two
main ways ; it would be shorter in duration on account of the exist-
ing school-leaving age of fourteen, and it would be characterised by
a practical and realistic rather than by an academic bias. In order
to clear the ground for the new proposals, the Committee recom-
mended the adoption of a new terminology. The word
"elementary" had become misleading and the term "primary"
should be substituted for it. This would apply to all education up
to the age of eleven or twelve. Education after this age should be
termed post-primary, or secondary, and would include that given
in the existing secondary schools and that given in the schools now
1R. H. Tawney. Secondary Education for AH, p. 7, Allen and Unwin, 1924.